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RACE EDUCATION. 



Questions of race furnish the most difficult of all the prob- 
lems with which practical statesmanship has to deal, and the 
people of this country are now confronted with three questions 
of this kind. Two of them, " the Indian question " and " the 
Negro question," date from the early annals of American colon- 
ization; while the third, "the Chinese question," has only re- 
cently come to perplex our politics. 

At the end of our civil war, the political status of the f reed- 
men determined the whole policy of Reconstruction; and the 
only three amendments added to the Constitution, in order to 
conserve the results of the war, were amendments which had for 
their object to protect the emancipated slaves in their freedom 
and citizenship. These amendments put an end to " the Slavery 
question" in the United States, but they made "the Negro 
question " more than ever a dominating issue in our national 
life. In the days of chattel slavery, the Negro was in the 
Republic, but not of it. To-day, he is part and parcel of our civil 
and political organism. 

Although for the present there is a lull in the conflict of races 
at the South, it is a lull which comes only from the breathing- 
spells of a great secular contention, and not from any permanent 
pacification founded on a resolution of the race problem pre- 
sented by the Negro question in its present aspects. So long as the 
existing mass of our crude and unassimilated colored population 
holds its present place in the body politic, we must expect that 
civilization and political rights will oscillate between alternate 
perils — the peril that comes from the white man when he places 
civilization, or sometimes his travesty of it, higher than the 
Negro's political rights, and the peril that comes from the black 
man when his political rights are placed by himself or others 
higher than civilization. Arabian story tells of ships pulled to 
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pieces by the Lodestone Mountain, which drew the nails out of 
them as they approached it ; and certain it is that the joints and 
seams in our ship of state have more than once sprung aleak 
under the stress put upon them by our mountain of unintelli- 
gent and unorganized suffrage — a mountain, too, which is 
streaked with its white strata as well as its black. 

Meanwhile, the fair-minded people of the country are equally 
solicitous that none of the Southern States shall be "African- 
ized" after the manner of South Carolina in the days of her 
humiliation, and that not a single Negro shall be "terrorized" 
out of his civil or political rights, after the manner of the so- 
called " Mississippi plan." The trouble is to find the tertium quid 
which, avoiding either horn of the dilemma, shall reconcile the 
twin interests of civilization and of civil freedom — interests 
which were once congenitally united in our voting population, 
but which have been temporarily rent in twain at the South by 
the wrench and strain of a great civic convulsion, followed by 
the wrench and strain of a great civil enfranchisement which 
came too soon, because it came too late. 

The first section of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, in its application to our f reedmen, had the force and effect of 
an instantaneous and collective naturalization act. The fifteenth 
amendment made this naturalization effective for voting purposes. 
Previously our naturalization laws had been made and construed 
on the assumption that only men of European extraction could 
qualify under them for the rights and duties of citizenship. No 
distinction was made among the white citizens or subjects of 
European states, because the people of all those states were held 
to be practically of the same social tissue. And similarity of 
social tissue had heretofore been held to be the criterion and 
condition precedent of political fusion. 

As nobody among us contemplates the fusion that springs 
from a physical amalgamation of the two races, it remains to 
consider the processes by which the black race may be brought 
into such intellectual, religious, moral, civil, and political assimi- 
lation with the white race, that the elective franchise conferred 
on the former may work the least possible detriment to the 
civilization of the latter. 

Our problem has some differential elements which distinguish 
it from all former problems in race education. The assimilation 
of different races by contact with each other is nothing new in 
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history. Sometimes the assimilation has been initiated by a pro- 
cess of social transfusion, as when Shalmaneser poured Israelites 
into Assyria, and Assyrians into Samaria, for purposes of inter- 
national unification. Here mechanical mixture was made the 
prelude and condition of a gradual social and religious assimi- 
lation, which became in the end so complete that all trace of the 
ten tribes of Israel has been subsequently lost. Gratia capta 
ferum victorem cepit is a school-boy's commonplace, but by this 
phrase nothing more is meant than a literary assimilation 
between races of similar ethnical fiber. The Northern barbar- 
ians were partially civilized by contact with Roman life, man- 
ners, and institutions. But we may say of these barbarians, 
as has been said of one among their great leaders and organizers, 
that they were barbarian magis natione quam ratione. In the 
elements of manly character, and in the elements of ethical prac- 
tice and social subordination, they were superior to the degen- 
erate and mongrel Romans whom they dispossessed of place 
and power. These same pagan tribes were subsequently brought 
within the fold of the Church ; but their conversion was, in its 
initial stages, effected with the least avoidable change in their 
hereditary ideas and national customs. 

Merivale, in his history of the Roman Empire, expresses the 
opinion that the success of the old Romans in assimilating to 
themselves the barbarian races of their day was owing, in a 
great degree, to the low moral standard of the conquerors them- 
selves, which brought them nearer to the level of their subjects, 
as, in our own times, " rough whalers and brutal pirates have 
done more," he thinks, " to Europeanize the natives of Polynesia 
than the missionaries." This process of political and civil as- 
similation has come, he adds, to be deemed " one of the lost arts" 
of modern governments; and in modern Christendom he con- 
ceives that there is " no harder trial of our faith " than the fail- 
ure of the Church (among the Chinese, for instance) " to strike 
the chord of sympathy by which, as we must believe, all nations 
of the earth are actually bound together"; while Balmes, the 
Roman Catholic apologist, laments that the modern Church, in 
the conduct of its missionary operations, "has been stricken 
with a radical sterility" which, beginning with the Protestants, 
has extended to the Catholics themselves, — and all because, as he 
charges, of the great schism created by the Lutheran Reformation. 

When the phenomena of all former assimilations, whether in 
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religion or polity, are viewed in connection with the teachings 
of anthropology and with the history of civilization, it will be 
found that no " art " has been lost either by governments or 
churches, but that the problems of modern assimilation have 
been raised into a plane infinitely above that in which the Eoman 
Empire or the Roman Church wrought its social transforma- 
tions. The political assimilations of the Roman Empire, in 
their initial stages, were wrought by force. Policy ended, it is 
true, what arms had begun ; but the policy of despotic govern- 
ments is simple, because its ends are neither many nor high. In 
like manner, the religious assimilations of the Roman Church, in 
their initial stages, were wrought by insensible changes, which 
made the transition from paganism to Christianity as little 
abrupt as possible. But civilized governments rule to-day, and 
are ruled, by public opinion, insomuch that no assimilation of 
alien but confederated races can be called complete until it rests 
on the basis of a common intelligence and a common morality. 
Churches, too, rule to-day, and are ruled, not by the thauma- 
turgic signs with which St. Boniface worked on the simple- 
minded Teutons when he felled the sacred oak of Geismar ; and 
not by compulsory edicts, as when Bishop Amandus procured 
from the Frankish King Dagobert an order commanding the 
Frieslanders to be baptized ; but by the simple moral force of 
their spiritual ideas, and by the self-evidencing power of their 
spiritual principles. " The Church and serfdom," says Hegel, 
in his " Philosophy of History," were " the two iron rods " with 
which paganism and barbarism were beaten out of the German 
race ; and after arguing that, in the causal nexus of events, " it 
was not so much from slavery as through slavery" that humanity 
was morally and mentally emancipated in Europe, he ventures 
to add, with a rhetorical extravagance which rather weakens 
than strengthens the truth of his statement, that the mediaeval 
ecclesiasticism fought its battle against the rude sensuality of 
the barbarians in a temper " as wild and terroristic as that of 
its antagonists." But to-day, because of its own high ethical 
sense, and because of the high ethical pressure under which 
it works, the Church can properly use only the forces which are 
germane to a moralized state of society, and these forces are 
feeble in the case of a degraded and unspiritual race. 

That " abomination of desolation," the modern slave-trade, 
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accomplished for the American Negroes the same mechanical 
transfusion which Shalmaneser accomplished for the Israelites. 
It broke their connections "with Africa, with clan government, 
and with the religious institutions of f etichism and Devil-worship. 
The slave-master trained them into habits of industry, but these 
habits were imposed on them from without for the master's 
benefit, and not being evolved from within, as the sign and 
symbol of any " increasing purpose " in the Negro himself, they 
marked a change that was functional and superficial rather than 
structural and deep-rooted in the Negro's character. And the 
change could never become structural so long as he remained a 
slave. But now that he has been introduced into the sterner 
competitions of free society, the change must become structural 
if he is to be other than a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water. And what is true of the Negro's industrialism is equally 
true of his religion, morality, and politics — they must be 
brought into structural affinity with the religion, morality, and 
politics of the white race if the Negro is to be other than a 
ground of stumbling and a rock of offense among his fellow- 
citizens and fellow-Christians. 

And all structural changes of this kind must not only be the 
work of ages, but they must result from a whole complex of 
factors working in the bosom of society toward the evolution 
of a higher civilization. Some of these factors are ponderable, 
and some of them are imponderable. Some of them work with 
observation; but some of them, and the best of them, work, as the 
kingdom of heaven comes, without observation. In its lower 
stages every civilization, in common with every civil polity, 
may be said to plant its roots in physical coercion of some kind ; 
but, with each advance in rationality and morals, the necessity 
of a resort to physical coercion recedes more and more into the 
background. A self-government of freedom comes more and 
more to the front. To the mind of the late Professor Joseph 
Henry every status of civilization presented itself as a coerced 
condition, with the poise of an unstable equilibrium in its con- 
stituent elements, the coercive forces in each case varying in 
kind according to the grade and culture of a people. In this 
sense the educational training of individuals and of separate 
races may be said to epitomize that of the whole human family, 
as seen not only iu the successive stages of universal knowledge 
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and of moral culture, but also in the ascending series of the 
coercive forces by which the whole race is lifted to higher and 
higher levels of science, virtue, freedom, and righteousness. 

Race education must, moreover, not only proceed from a com- 
plex of many forces, but these forces must run side by side, that 
is, must run pari passu. They cannot spring per saltum, now in 
this direction and now in that, without dislocation or strain of the 
social and political organism. It is the law of every organism 
that all increase of function which works to edification of struct- 
ure must result from the cooperative forces of the whole body 
"fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth," for then only is it that the increase comes " according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part." St. 
Paul's conditions of normal growth in an organism are the 
same as Herbert Spencer's. Disjunction and schism in the 
members lead sometimes to convulsions and sometimes to 
atrophy. What the obligations of morality and religion, 
even as confessed by Christian men, are worth to a people 
who have no community in the political economy and civil 
institutions of their neighbors, we may read in the tragical fate 
of Eliot's "Praying Indians," — "those poor, despised sheep 
of Christ" (as Gookin called them), who none the less had 
wolves' heads put on them by their fellow-Christians, the 
Massachusetts Puritans. What high industrialism can do for a 
people whose political and intellectual life is congested in the 
heads of a mandarin class whose morality is low and whose 
religion is unspiritual, we may see in the stolid, immobile, and 
materialistic civilization of China. What a neophyte Christi- 
anity can do for a people whose political life, morality, and 
general intelligence are left at the low level of paganism, we 
may see in the terrible pagan reaction which followed the apos- 
tolic labors of St. Francis Xavier in Japan. What the Christian 
religion can do for even a cultivated people, when, becoming an 
end to itself, it degenerates into a thousand doctrinal subtleties 
without transforming manners, morals, or laws, we may read 
in the bloody annals of Christianity under the Byzantine Empire. 
What high political rights can do for a people whose religion, 
morality, intelligence, and industrialism move in a lower plane 
than that of their fellow-citizens, we may witness in the present 
attitude and relations of the Negro race as recently enfranchised 
by constitutional amendment. What abstract considerations of 
humanity or religion are worth, even in this nineteenth century, 
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to a people who have neither part nor lot in the political economy r 
polity, or politics of their neighbors, we may see in the forlorn 
condition of the Indian tribes, whose destiny librates now as it 
has for centuries librated between the slow process of asphyxia- 
tion and the more summary process of military extermination. 
What political economy, even when reenforced by abstract 
philanthropy, by fundamental maxims of polity, and by " glit- 
tering generalities" about "life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness," is worth to a people who intrench themselves in the 
single stronghold of " cheap labor," without having any other 
muniments of title in our religion, morals, and politics, we may 
read in the civil excommunication denounced by act of Congress 
against the Chinese laborers. 

All history, it would seem, combines to point the moral that 
there is a certain logical and necessary interdependence among 
the industrialism, the religion, the morality, the intelligence, 
and the political status of every people at each given stage of 
their civilization; and if they are abnormally raised in one 
direction, there will be disturbance and effervescence of the 
social elements in other directions, until a new equilibrium is 
reached. And under free institutions this new equilibrium, 
through whatever alternations of spasm and quietude it may be 
reached, will not be final, in the case of a great enfranchise- 
ment, until the process of political assimilation has been prac- 
tically made complete by giving to each citizen his equality of 
right and privilege, and by giving it to him with no less advan- 
tage to his fellow-citizens than to himself. 

When Neander says that the Christian civilization had to be 
imposed on the G-erman barbarians in one of two ways, — either 
by working from above downward under the guidance of some 
single predominant power, or by working from within outward 
at a multiplicity of separate centers until, like leaven, it had leav- 
ened the whole lump, — he does not so much specify an alterna- 
tive method as two very distinct, successive, and widely separate 
stages in every civilizing process. It is not until the civilizing 
process begins to work from within outward, at a multiplicity 
of points, that the process has become organic and structural in 
any given community. And we can measure the civilization of 
a people at any given epoch by the degree in which the action, 
reaction, and interaction of the social elements have become 
powerful, pervasive, and rapid. It has been well said by Mr. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, that what we call civilization "is a 
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something between men no less than a something within them," 
and the " progressional force," which lives and works among 
men, will be determined by the differentiation and integration 
of the intellectual, moral, religious, and political principles 
which have been implanted in them, and which have taken 
root in them; for it is not until these principles "take root 
downward and bear fruit upward" that they can be regarded as 
an organizing and structural part of the social system. The 
Bushmen, as Sir Bartle Frere tells us, were for a time the eager 
purchasers of little glass bottles, containing a cheap German 
scent, not because the love of perfumery had become organic in 
their anaesthetic habits, but because they had found a struct 
urally savage use for little glass bottles by splintering them 
into arrow-heads. A Sunday-school teacher in one of the 
colored Baptist churches of Washington was found, a few years 
ago, to be using the Roman Catholic catechism in her classes, 
and this because her mental and religious development had 
not been brought into correspondence with polemical theology. 
The root of the matter determines the quality of the fruit. So 
true is it, as the Teacher of Galilee said, that new cloth cannot 
be patched into an old garment without making the rent worse, 
and new wine cannot be put into old wine-skins without burst- 
ing the skins. And it is not the rending of the old garment 
that does the damage, but the waste of new cloth ; not the break- 
ing of the old skins, but the loss of new wine. There must be a 
change of the whole Weltanschauung with every radical change 
which translates a people from heathenism to genuine Chris- 
tianity, from superstition to science, from government by force 
to government by opinion. 

If, as Hume has said, mingling epigram with political 
philosophy, " it is unreasonable to expect that a piece of woolen 
cloth shall be wrought to perfection in a country where ethics 
are neglected and astronomy is unknown," much more unreason- 
able is it to expect that political rights can be used by a race 
without detriment to themselves and to the commonwealth if 
their intellectual state is low and their moral sense undeveloped. 
Not until the Negro race has been "leveled up" to the average 
of the white race in all directions will Negro suffrage be other 
than more or less of a solecism in our politics. 

For the complex purposes of our political problem the 
training of the common school will not suffice. Our common 
school system, top-heavy with multiplied studies which look to 
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mental "cram" rather than the compound discipline of head, 
heart, and hands, is but ill-adjusted to the real wants of even 
the white race. " As for the dream," said Hugh Miller, " that 
there is to he some extraordinary elevation of the general plat- 
form of the race achieved by means of education, it is simply 
the hallucination of the age — the world's present alchemical 
expedient for converting farthings into guineas, sheerly by 
dint of scrubbing." Not but that education is good, he adds — 
not but that general education is indispensable, I will add — so 
far as it " develops faculty;" but as there are only certain limits 
within which the whole race improves, so there must be particu- 
lar limits within which alone particular races can be expected to 
profit by such education as is open to them. Hence the need 
not only of thrusting education, and the right kind of education, 
upon our colored fellow-citizens, but also of waiting long till 
intellectual forces become "progressional" among them. 

Nor will the training of the Church, if added to that of the 
common school, be entirely equal to the exigencies of our politi- 
cal situation. Everybody agrees that intellectual culture is a 
poor boon without morality ; and for morality, both public and 
private, the Christian teacher finds a basis in the Christian 
ethics. If it be true, as Matthew Arnold says, that " conduct is 
three-fourths of life," we can easily see that the teacher who 
works for conduct works for more than the teacher who works 
for intelligence alone ; but the mere inculcation of ethics does 
not carry with it the practice of virtue. Ethical doctrines, to be 
operative in society, must be translated into social spirit 
and social life. The old Hebrew prophet saw as clearly as we 
do that the moral transformation of a people is a process as slow 
as the physical transmutation of typical marks in species and 
races. " Can the Ethiopian change his skin 1" exclaims Jeremiah, 
" or the leopard his spots ? Then may ye also do good who are 
accustomed to do evil." Hence the duty of plying the colored 
race with the ethical disciplines of practical life, and of waiting 
long for their fruitage in customary moral law and social order. 

To public intelligence and public morality, even supposing 
them to have become organic in the colored race, there must be 
added for our political purposes the civic sense that comes from 
the quickening touch and fostering matrix of free institutions. 
But this civic sense cannot be "added" — it must grow, and 
must grow from a humus of intelligence and virtue, deep enough 
and rich enough to sustain and nurture it. It was not in a 
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forcing-house, but in the arena of long and wearisome conflict, 
that our ancestors learned how to get and how to keep the civil 
liberty which, " broadening down from precedent to precedent," 
has become the peculiar heritage of the British race. This civil 
and political liberty rests on civil and political habits, and on 
inherited political traditions which have become institutional 
among us. And it is only in so far as civil liberties and political 
franchises become institutional in a people that they work with 
steadiness, beneficence, and harmony. 

But here, happily, our political extremity is in some good 
measure our political opportunity. For nothing is so educa- 
tional as a political institution which, at the cost of preventable 
mischief, requires public intelligence, which with public intelli- 
gence requires public morality, and which with public intelligence 
and morality requires the genesis of political habits of thought 
and action ; only we must not expect these habits to become 
organic in an uninstitutional race in the course of a few genera- 
tions. Political institutions, worked by universal suffrage and 
placed under the guardianship of public opinion, are the very in- 
carnations of political propagandism, and as such become the 
most potent of educational forces in the figure of civil society. 
They are the digestive organs of the state, capable of being over- 
taxed, but endowed also with wonderful powers of assimilation. 
Hence the preeminent place assigned to them by M. Guizot, in 
his history of European Civilization, and by Dr. Lieber in his 
treatise on " Civil Liberty and Self-G-overnment." It is because 
the educational power of institutions was seen to be so great that 
Moses surrounded the Jews, from the day of their birth to the 
day of their death, with rites, ceremonies, rules, regulations, and 
statutes which made the whole life of a Jew one continuous series 
of " object-lessons " in personal cleanliness, in sanitary prudence, 
in private morality, in public ethics, in national sentiment, and 
monotheistic religion. Indeed, the principles of race education 
from slavery to self-government, and from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, have been summarized and recapitulated in the history of 
this most remarkable people, as in no other nation, and nothing 
is more remarkable in their history than the power of peculiar 
institutions to mold and perpetuate a peculiar national sense. 

I have confined this discussion to the race education of the 
Negro, because as yet the race education of the Indian has not 
been seriously undertaken among us, while that of the Chinese 
has been put in abeyance. " The Indian question " makes a 
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comparatively feeble impression on the mind of the nation at 
large, because the Indian has not been fully implicated in our 
labor system, in our polity, or in our politics. And when we 
remember that " the principal end" of British colonization in 
America, as declared in the charters and letters-patent granted 
to the early settlers of New England, was " the conversion and 
reduction " of the Indians " unto the true worship of God and the 
Christian religion," it must be admitted that there has been a 
great mistake somewhere — in the terms of the aforesaid charters, 
in our Christianity, or in our Indian policies. The first step 
toward the race education of the Indians will not be taken, as 
I conceive, until all the Indians, in common with those already 
enrolled as United States citizens, shall be made the responsible 
subjects of civil government, instead of being " corraled," as 
some of them are, in G-overnment reservations, to be there al- 
ternately gospeled by the missionary, and beguiled by the 
Indian agent ; or, instead of being allowed, as some of them are, 
to run wild in their native hunting-grounds and mountain fast- 
nesses, to be there baited by the casual rifle of the frontiersman, 
when they are not hunted to death in the more systematic foray 
of an " Indian campaign." The education of a few Indians at 
Hampton and Carlisle, while this system lasts, will be a waste 
of new cloth and new wine. Old Shalmaneser could better 
teach what are the first principles of race education, for he first 
brought a recalcitrant people under government, and then mixed 
them with enough of Assyrianism to leave an indelible stain in 
their social tissue. On Indian education, as also on the right 
and duty of the Government to suppress war-dances in the resi- 
dentiary tribes, it is impossible to cite with too much praise 
some practical suggestions made by Secretary Teller a few 
months ago. 

It will be time enough to discuss the race education of the 
Chinese when the Chinaman shall again be freely allowed to 
come among us ; and perhaps it will be time enough to let him 
test our national hospitality, and the extent of our faith in the 
" Right of Expatriation," when we shall have learned how to 
manage our other race problems, without doing despite to civil- 
ization or political rights, and without falling as far below the 
wisdom of the serpent as the innocence of the dove. 

James C. "Welling. 



